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ABSTEACr . < • 

LaGuardia Community College (New^ York) provides J 
secondary education through its Middle College program, Wich . ' 
includes comprehensive, remedial programs for low ability students* 
During the 1974-75 acad^mic year, two participant observers made aver 
400 observations of the Hiddle^College's activities, focusing on: (1). 
.^instructional methods, materials, and, content (2) incentives and 
'rewards; 'r3) failure man^ement; (4> cou'^nseling, patterns; '(5) 
^discipline in the classroom; and (6) LaGuardia-Middle Icollege . 
iiiterface.^Findings of the study re^vealed that students -expected 
primarily academic advantages from the, program. After a half year in 
the prog^ram, however, social ^adyantages were seen as most important. 
Faculty expectations of professional growth were fulfilled due to 
greater academic freedom and the' opportunity for jiersonalized 
relationships. Al-t^hough the majority of those questioned agreed oh 
the general' success of the ptograa, it was f^lt that the small size 
of the program, rather than th^ college setting, was responsible for 
increased learning. The emphasis and effectiveness, of basic skill 
instruction, as implemented, ^appeaired to- rank ^iehind the .size, 
setting, and counseling remedial components. There wa*s some feeling 
that students were abusiiug the school* 9 lenient attendance policy; 
however, any proposed polic]/ change was rejected' as potentially 
damaging *to the atmosphere. 'of the school. ^ (NHM) 
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Background of the Problem ■ , • •< ■ 

o 

*>Tforing the first year, the participant observation study 
of themddle College program adopted three basic aims. . 

To monitor faculty ,^ student and administrators ' 
expectations and attrtudes toward the program;^ • • 

2) ^To describe and analyze. the program's remedial func-\ 
ipns including the development of basic, and inter- 
personal skills; and,' , * - . - 

3) To assess the educational and social itnpact the Middle 
College and LaGuardia College communities had on one 
another, ^ ^ y * 

The decision to' use partiicipant observation to study the . 
Middle College program Caitie, abdut in JunV 1973 • At; that time^> 
p Middle Colle^e^ planners issued* a repo'rt^Sugge sting that research- 
ers, assess the program '/in two areas%» : *One area involved th6 
evaluation of those product-oriented aspects-^of.Middl^ College 
such as studei^t achievemfent in various c^j^rricula* The Second 
area was the evaluation of items' such as methods of instruction 
and the House* system which kre process orientect. Research 
pj.ans primarily called. for the use of ,testing to assess the • ' ' . 
program'^s product and" the use of field work, emphasizing part^i-. 
cipant observation, ^ to evaluate Middle College educational 
nd social process. *\ ^ ' 

\ The choice of using participant o^servdtipn as a research 
tool involved the cohsiderarjpion of four principal factors: ^ • 
• (1)^ the Middle College/s broa^ interpretation of remediation; 
(2) the need to provide faculty and administrators in a new " 
program wi^ feedbacjc on program's progress.; (3) the desire to^ 
pre^sent ali^^empirically based set of guidelines and analysis to 
those whp seek tp emulate Middle Colleger-^and (4) 'the opportunity 
to contribuj^e to* the field of research by' desigr^ihg and ;imple- 
menting a tSst and field work methpdolojgy wh4jcK scholars, have 
beejfi^ eager to experiment' with in recent yea;;s* A brief discus- « 
?ion of each factor follows.' * * . . 



Partlcip^ant observation seemed to^be a particularly ap- 
^propriate method to evaliTate a program which Tias such a ft\ultl- 



i 



1.- Piorello H.. LaGuardia Comrrfunity College ,Vcity University, o^' 
^ New. York, Middle College Plan , June, 4.973, Mimeographed. 
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•faceted remedial appifoach. As designed, Midd^S College's 
remedial efforts are a function of several program components: ' 
. Middle 'College's small size. arid 'college setting, a component / 
geared to of fex^ students individualized extent iorf and to- 
motivate interest; academic agd personal counseling/ ai-t^ed 
^speciaJLly at helping students to develop the interpersonal 
^k^Ils of decision-making, < cooperation and ^ad^r ship; and 
ba'sic" ski'll instruction; designed to* develop conjmunication and 
computational skills 4 ^ f 




. Each 'component is associaVipa with ati innovative structure, 
function or role* The small size and^ college campus location 
of the pijpgram ^ an examplt^ bf an innovative structure* ' The , 
decision to assqSiate respdnsibility ':^or counseling with* the 
role of Teafchef-Qgunselor^and the. function ot a new structure 
fqr^higii.schopl called Hou'se are aldditional examples of \ipyel 
program o;rganization.. , Finally, the design ^o infuse basic, .§klll 
instruction in all subject classes is cited a novel remedial 
. funct;ion* ^ These new^ remedial dynamics suggested to plj^nners. 
^that.'triere were perhaps things to be learned by ' a continuous e 
monitoring of their implementation. Participation observation 
appeared to be on^ approach to accomplish this tasl(i' 

The secpnd>f actor ix^voLvedTin the choice oj^ 'participant , 
observation was its ability tb' provide fsiculty and stdff with 
feedback on. the program's 'progress* Planners ^ggested that, 
-empirical fieltj data may provide information useful in^the ' 
efficient allocation <of ti,me,. maWrial, and human .resources. 
it was also suggested that intermittent feedback may.<eriabie 
the staff to assess their progress to d|ite and to make changes 
if> and when,, needed. . " - ^ * , 

. The third factor mentioned above in el^cfting participant* 
observatibn research' was its pntehtial use in obstructing 
prac<tical ^guidJ^jLines fojr^ those seeking to borrow -from Middle ' 
College's experiences. As noted/'planners sought evaluation, 
techniques which would riot only yield program rifesults but would 
also'' begin top isolate factors contributing to the achievement . 
o'f those ^results. Planners sought this dual evaluation approach 
lindeir. the assumption that parties interested in the Middle 
College as a model would benefit by the inclusiop of such field 
based information as the effectiveness of various j.nstitutioi]ial 



1. See Appendix B, Diagranj No. 1,' Middle Colleg'e - Remedial 
>^ Approach. - ^ ' 
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methods ap[d^ technology, the use of reward and incentive 
system^ relative succesi^ of ^y^rious^methoda of class- 

fooiTU^discipfine# ' ^ • ^ " 

- • ^ ,^ ■ • - 

^ Finally, the use 9f ^ field-work in association with testing 
represented to. planners a step '^toward integrated research 
designs which may be replicable in other educational 4nd/ social 
settings* . Recent literature has noted the potential--cor>tribu-: 
tions such a^design ipay make to t^ieor^tical developments in' the 
behavioral" sciences aijid planr\ers suggested the' 'Middle Col>lege 
prog5^m and the researc^ staff capabilities provided the ^ • 
oppptturiity Jbo begift. woi?k on such* a design. 
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1* iPor ah example K3(f thB practical as well* as theoretical ^aspects 
of participant observation res^3?ch sSee Jack Messirow, 
"Aha^^ysis, and Interpretation of the Adult Basic Education' 
Experience "^in the Inner •City: Toward a Theory of ^Practice- 
in the Public, Schools", Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1971. Mime'ographed. • • ' - 

2. See Sam D. Sieber, "The Integration of Fieldwofk and Survey 
Methods /-^"t American "Journal of Sociology. 78, May,' 1973, p., 
1335i^l360. Sieber argues that ^through fhe use of field work,/ 
critical factors maybe identified with relationships ^mong 
them suggested; the: ful<L complexity and sublety of the subject 
matter under study njay be, captured without loss or distortion 
/>jdue to quantification; survey questions may be focused and 

made .mgre relevant to the -subject und^r study; and research 
, findings may be interpreted and illustrated through the 
researcher's intimate familiarity with the field. On the . 
other *hand, Sieber notes, survey ^methods may len^ precision 
to 'the findings of field research by demonstrating and 
'generality of observations or the limits of generality and 
by verifying field interpretations./* 



* ^ * ME^OD / ' ' *^ ' V* ' 

The Rol^ of Parti^ipafi'fc Observers ' . ' 

II .. - ■ - ■ ^ ■ . , 

^Durij^g each of the 'program' s three academic quarters/ two . 
participant observers made^over 400' observations /of the Middle 
College's activities.-^ .ftfter an initial ddyelojwd^ntal phase ^ 
ob^erv^s bfegah to focus their .ef j^rts on these three aims des- 
cribed^earjier: ^ , (1) the monitoring faculty and student' expecta- 
tions and.attitudevs toward the program;: (2) the description and. 
an^l'ysisr of ^the program's remedial functions iftcluding the de-- 
y^loprrtent of 'basic ai^d interpersonal ^kills; and (3) ,^he assess- 
ment of^the educational and 'social, impact the^iddle College 
and LaGu'^rdia Cblleg.e' communities had on one another. 



. As observers participated in classes^, faculty meetings and ^ 
other activities^ th^r rolfe^ wege primarily ones of observfers.^ 
Chey Vxtende.d their participation^ hoWfever, to conduct structured 
interviewing an(^ to maKe . observations at weekly meetings or con- 
ferences. For exampler-^two of the more notable interim observer 
reports 'were those made to the staff * in November 1974 and ?ebru- 
jary* 19^75."^ The November report was based on prelimina3ri^ find- 



1. Fi-eld workers gathered the bulk of their data during the 
first two quarters. . ' 

2. . On the method and theory of participant observation, -s^ee 
Barney G. Glaser and Ahselm L> Strauss,^ The Discovery of * 
Grounc^ed Theory; Strategies for Qualitation Research ^ 
Chicago, Aldine Publishing Co. , ' 1967 . For examples of * the 
*u5e*of the pa^ticiipant *'observataon in educational settings * 
se^ Howard S. Becker & Blanche Geer, "Participant Observa- ' 

t j^tion: The Analysis of Quarlitative Field Data'" in Richard 

"^N.. Adams & Jack J.' Preiss^ eda.^ Hunfetn.. Organization Research / 
Homewood, Illinois, Dorsey ^Pre'ss, 1950; Rob^erta- Ash, . "An 
•Educational Experiment in the Inner City: A Participant , 
Obsferver * s Report/" ^ in David ,Street , ed. , I nnovation In ^^ 
Mass Education , N.Y., Wiley &'Sons, 1969; Seymour B. Sarason/ 
The Culture of the Softool and the Problem of Change / Boston, 
Allyn & Bacon, 1971; G. Alexander Moore, ^ Jr., Realities of - 
^ the Urban Classroom ^ 'N.Y., Anchor Books, 1967; Malcolm 

Parlett and David Hami,lton, "Evaluation as iS]^llumin^tiont ' A • 
New Approach to the Study of Innovative Programs," Center ^ 
, for Research in the Educational Science;5, 'University bf 
Eainbur^. ^ , * * ^ 



ings of the first ten weeks of operation and made comments -and 
suggestions on a variety' of program aspects •I'- "The February 
report desalt specifically with data collected on the House* 
and Teacher-Cpunselor function and role. 



•Phasing/ 



^ 'The participant objrferver siudy had three phases: Develop* 
.mental; Focused; arid Data Analysis and Report VJriting. 



y Developmental Phase 

This'phdse^ included the time 'period Uetween September and 
December 1974. At that time,^ obVervers analyzed the findings 
.o^' student/, faculty and' staff inter^^ews taken in May 1974 
during the program's re£fuH:ment 'process..- The earlier inter- 
views were primarily designed, to measu-re participant attitudes 
and expectations and Vould serve as the basis for comparison 
with similar interviews tak6n toward the end Qf *he year.^ 

T * * • 

In addition, observers conducted intensive field work 'for 
the purpose of develpping Categories of interaction with whirchr^ 
to measure the pr6gram's^edupatioAal and social processes. 
After .Wdrking 'wit]^ a variety of categories, a final coding 
scheme emerged in vDecember. The coding Scheme was designed 
tp. render data useful in meeting the emphases of't;ihe observer 
study - emphases which the preliminary field worlc^ had also 



The November, report is contained in iiraGuardia Community 
^ College, Office of Institutional Research, City University 
of New 'York, Interim Report on Middle College Evaluation 
Project 1974-1975 .^ Mimeographed, p. 17. 

" ' . ^ ' ^> - ' ' , ^ ' 

2., Observers benefitted from intermittent consultations with 
the Academy 'for Educational Development whose, comments 
on method and substance helped' to enha&ce .accua^acy. 

3. The May interview findings are reported in Joel C. Milionzi 
and Aliza K. Adelmari, The Recruitment Process; The Prggram 
and its Participants ^ LaGuardia Community College, August, 



1974 . Mimeographed , 
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reinforced* Thf final coding spheme assigned p^a€egories under 
the following hi gi?er-brder groupings: 

Insti;t?cti6nal>ipethods> mate trials' a n^. content? 
^Incentives and rewards as motivating devices; 
Fa^ilure management? * , % - * 

Counseling patterns^ . * » , 

piscipMne in the ClsissrOom? *and v ' . * * 

LaGuardia^Middl^ College-^ inter^ace-^* * * ' 

Focused Phase " . - . * 

Thisv phase, extending from January throyfeh April 1975, -was-' 
one in which observers began td mcyre close^ly /monitor actiyitiesf 
in Middle College classrooms, college^classes and other activ- 
ities where Middle College participants were -pre'i^ent • Observers 
coded, their field notes accordijig td the scheme devel'pped in * 
the prior phase. - . ' • - - 

Observers^ focused on, activities^ associat;.ed* with' cBtrtain 
program roles and:^ structures. .This was particularly .true of 
the remediation analysis where> ^s noted earlier,, each of the 
remedial components has observable? roles^ ^unctid.ns and 
structures which field workers could ^identity and examine- 
To assess the remedial impact 6f Middle* College/ s size and 

^setting, for example, observers* s*tjadied the degree of parti- 

• cipant interaction, especially ^tween^ teacher-counselor and |^ 
student, student altid student and college st&dent and Middle ; 
College student. Observers, placed, analytical significance on 
the intensity of the interaction, 'among the participants and, 
perhaps^, more ijriportantly, pn the obseryafele influence this 

jprocess had bn*student motivation and 'learning'. Further, 
when attempting to measure the counseling 'component (partic- 
ularly its influ,ence on the development 'of interpersonal 
skills) , field workers primarilyi exiamineji the program-' s House 

•structure and the teacher-counselor role.^ Finally, when 
monitoring the basic skills instructional comporfenL", obser>vers 
focused on the functioning of most classroom activity and 
sought out such things as the degrees of 'effectiveness 



See* Appendix A for a detailed description of the categories'< 



2, See Appendix 'B, Diagxom No, 2, Middle College - Remedial 
Approach, Participant Observation Research Design. 



displayed by various instructional ^methods, mat\jt:ials and 
incentives. / I ^ ^ ' ' ' ^ 

I ■ . • r / ■ • 

In addition ta observation, participant i observers con- . 
ducted follow-up interviews 4uring thife pliasj^ wi^h Middle 
College staff and thirty' Middle College aira college students 
*he Middle College staff and.si:udent interviews sought to 
compare present participant attitude^ and exj^ectations with 
thS§«^ recorded during the recruitment proces^s^^ In selecting'' 
Middle e&yiege students for interviews, ob^fervers chose ten ^ 
-each from hi^h, middle and\{low\achieyement: categories based • 
on thei first quarter's grades. The purpose of th±§ selective 
prodess was ^ to <at tempt to aain a cross- section' of "opinion . ^ 
ajpout the 'program as afe to gain insight into ariy var^^ing 

attitudes which may e^st' ai^on^. student's at differentiating 
performance levels. .College student^ \fer^ randomly^ selected. 
'The data derived by the intei^views,/ in addition to being of Cv' 
interest in its .own Irigh^^ ^would iserve as ^n internal source 
of, a compajisbn wiClr some conqlus.ions rendered by the observa- 
tion data. "/ . ' » 



/ 



D^ta Analysis' and Report Writing 



During May aM'Jui;je^ /coded ^fieid notes were transferred 
onto a McB.ee card cataloguing syatem, with carcTs 1^'eing punched 
•according'* to the analytic, scheme developed ekrlier. When" \ \ 
'th^.? process^ was c?omplet6d,tf field wooers began a syst;ematic 
^ocfess of data retr'ieval and analysis on which tljis report 
was. 'written. . * / 



( 



1. interview guides are 'contained- in Appendix A. 
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^ ' FINDINGS 



' . The participant observer findings' ar^ presented in the 
following seven categories:- / " , 

-A Comparison Student and Faculty Expectations 
and Attitudes:. The First Yehr; 

. II. A Comparison of High^nd Low Achieving Students; 



III . College Student attitudes toward ' 
Middle College: A Sample? 

• IV.V Middle College's Remedial Function? 

#• 

V* Classroom Dynamics?, 
VI. Mid93ie College - College Interface; 
VII . Discussion. 



I. , A COMPARISON OP STUDENT AND FACULTO EXPECTATIONS AND 

{ ATTITUDES ; TRE FIRST YiBAR 1 T"' t 



Recruitment and Realaons for Participating ^ 



Students 



The vast majority of Middle College^ students initialli^ heard 
4pf the program from their, guidance counselor or from a Middle. 
jCollege representative visiting their respective junior ''high 
schools. • 



The reason that loomed largest in students ' minds for aesiring 
admission into Middle College was the program's -potential * 
academic advantages (". . . I hope to gaiti ^earning ability . 
and' to do better in school.") Students, say/ career and social' ^ 
.eJdvantages as their second and third choices. After ab^tit a 
half year in the Middle College, however,- istuddnt attitudes 
iri<3ic4-ted that social advantages of -the program s'tood foremost 

their minds. By social advantages, students -most fre- 
quently meant greater . freedom ("they>don«t baby you by having 
be^,l«") and better rfelationsfiips with teacberrs whom students 
perceived as for*baarin|r ("they 4dori' t yeX-i at you in the hall^; 
they try to use' p^ycholo^ on you/") /Freedom," as ^tudents 
spoke of it, seldom had connotatic^s^of or^nizational self- 
governance, democracy or consti-iutional liberties-; it primarily' 
referred to the relaxation of-^a^punitive^ environment which, / 
(jnany associated with the noeeiiiing of schoojL. ' 

Faculty / ? - ■- * . ■ 

Faculty initially heard of "the program- directly from its Jfirst ""-^ 
^director or^ffom newspaper advertisements.* Initial interviews 
indicafeO-'that the faculty's primary reason* for desiring to • 
work in Middle College was an opportunity for professional ■ , 
growth. Follcfw-up interviews suggested that what professional 
growth had taken place was, in €he. faculty 'X view, attributable 
ta such things as freedom in curriculum development and design and 



1. 



The following findings are based.. on a content analysis of 
interview and observation data." See Appendix C for inter- 
view guides and thematic schemes. -The re'sponses of Director, 
Assistant Director and Guidance Counselor are included as 
faculty. . , 

For a fuller account of the recruitme^nt proces's,-vSee Millonzi 
and Adelman, ' The Recruitment Procesd': The Program^ and it^ 
Participants . ! ' ' ' ^ 
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per'sonalized relat^qjiships among ^feeculty and* i^etween'^tudents 
find facuJLty* -It is intereating'^^o' no'te that InitiaTl faculty 
interviews, ^predicte'd^ that sociajL, advantages would in fact be' 
the most' interestiiig^ aspect of MidcSle College to students. 

^ : . A, . ' ^ ^" . 

. : * — • • • ^ ' \ . 

' ' '. Program's Size " " ' • ' 

students ' T • ' ^ . ' • 

' \ ' ' • ^ » 

% ' / ^ . ^ , 

At the ^eginnggjng of* tijfe year, students, did^not mention any "* - 
potential belief its*' o/, the program's ^sma 11 size. Midway tfirougli 
the -year ^ hov/ever, ' tv^ thirds of the.stfudent responses feit 
that Middle College's small size was a i^jor succes'^sful ^atstor 
bf the ^program., ( "^The Oteai'chers "give y^Slji^ mSrev^attenfe^pn; they 
help you. In a big high ^school" you don'^t get. that* You-^ither 
know or you don't. That ' s - it'. ") ^ * . : ^ 

- Faculty . . , ^ ^ \ '^''l 

During initial interviews faculty me^ioned' Middle College ''s 
small size as an, important aspect' of -the program bu^ they gave ^ 
it less early emphasis th&n they di'd during follow-up inter- ^ 
view6.*^When^ interviewed a secoM time, teachers mentioned' the^ 
Ejrogram's size factor as jcofitfibuting to better reiaVions with 
students and colleagues as well as the handling of disciplinary 
problems. In addition, faculty mentioned size as a^ major 
aspect of Middle Coile*ge which ^pther programs^ may wish to 
replicate • \ ' - ^ » 



fi Collecye Settin^r I 

Students ^ " 

— 11 

: > ■ ■ / 

In September, many students cited the pdtential advantages o$ 
the program's college environment, .^is menl^ioned, students 
felt that the college atmosphere would promote learning and 
tea^se their maturation process. By <?ontrast,, midpoint intervJlews 
found students coriscious of few# if any, specifier. academic^ ^ 
advantages,' but a significant numbe-r did sight psychological . 
{•^more seUf-controJ.") and social advantages V'it makes you feel 
more responsible. When you get to college you won't be scared." 



Faculty 



Dttri^iv^ both initiall and folicjw--up interviev^^ faculty gave mixed 
responses to the relative influ'ence college; climate had on 
\s^udent lejarning* The approximately half wljich saw a positive 

^impace of the college^ ehyironfnent cited such things "as greater 
freedoms for student rnquiry, and anticipaitbry^ socialization 
into college, liffe style J. ("I think the' students see '-that 
there's a college here tWey can strive for.") The next largest 
number of responses (less than half j Vin&icated that cqllege^en- 

• vironment may have a negative influence on student learning.^. 
In this regard faculty cited such ^.matters as negative college 
student influences ("cpllege students not interested in school")' 
and t^e competition taking place between the college and Middle' 
College for limited* facilities 

'/ • ^ 

/ " . Attendance ^ . 

• ■ ' ~ • i " 

students - . ' , " ?\ - 

Approximately two-thirds of the student responses indicated that 
J:hey attended cljasses .regularly, and one-half tftentign^d being on 
time. Field data for the sedonS academic 'quarter showed a pat- 
tern of four to eighti studenta attending alass oji time as op- 
posed %o tv^o to sfevenkbeing punctual fo;c House. The ^nd of' 
class usually saw ten to twelve out of "a*.potenti^l -seventeen 
students in attendance. House usually had slightly less than 
that number by the eifd .of the session. 

An interim report to Middle dollege as to why cutting and late- 
ness took place included the following explanations: t(l) . the 
LaGuardia Community, is a novel environraent-^tq MiddJ.e College., 
students and exploring college activitijss 'and people is \s inter- 
esting to some as Attending classes? (2) periods (at that time 
"35 minutesj could be too short, arid/or the day Ttiay be fc^o long*;, 
(3) lack of student sense of sel f -management *Cmany s€li^nts, 
fpr example, found it, difficult to adjust to an environment 
regulated without; bells) ? (4) classes may not have been chal- 
lenging tor some?' and (5) students may have felt^ that penalties 
for cutting or being/ late were far too remote. 

Number one seems no longer to be a significant reason? familiar-, 
ity with' campus life has helped make this concern (.if it can be 
truly called that)^ less of a problem. ..Number two ''has also 
ameliorated as a concern. The program lengthened the periods 

♦ 
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to forty minutes and condensed the schedule into consecutive 
periods- Numbers three, ,£dur cind five, however, appear to 
need more attention from the jJrogram.' While students are now 
, accustomed to the JLack of bells, they do fcont|.nue to manifest 
less than a desirable sense of self discipline - a tr'ait which 
they'll need to fulfill their strong career ^aspirations . In 
addition. Middle College classes, should continue to challenge 
students to move their, attention from concrete to conceptual 
areas • a's will be mentioned in the discussion section, ^ 
remedial efforts lack emphasis on cognitive development and 
Yun»l:ho risk, of having short.-rliv'fed benefits* Finally, as 
teachers themselves admit, additional .work needs to te'done in 
clarifying and identifying any ambiguities that exist in cur- 
rent attendance policies* 

The majority of student responses/expressed^ an opinion that 
attendance policies shquld not be tightened up, or tightened 
up only moderately* At the same time, almost one-^third^ (mostly 
responses from the* higher academic achieyers) indicated a 
desire, for stricter enforcement of attendance rules, citing the 
fact that students abused the existing policy. Students often 
voiced a resentment of what they perceived as punitive attend- 
ance policies 4^1 traditional high schools^. They were, there- 
fore, admittedly reluctant to advocate a stricter pplicy^or " 
•fear of reinstituting traditional measures. ("No, because it 
will;be*like other high schools.** "I don't want , it to be like 
other^high schools Jbecause that's what makes it different, but 
it should' be a little j^trioter.") - ' 

Faculty 

'iTie majority of faculty responses, _like those <6f students, were 
reluctant to recommend stricter measures for ^senteeism and 
lateness. The predominant teacher response was that these .con- 
cerns should be addressed by consistently * applying a number of 
alternative measures and eliminating any affibiguities' that exist 
in present policaes, in strengthening counseling measures and, 
when appropriate, increased parental involvement. ' ("I don't 
thijik more stringent penalties* wil3^ solve the problem . . . 
The problem .lies in education and in the deyelopment of skills 
cjf self discipline and responsibilities. j ^ 



i 



■ - « t 
StudferTts ■ 



House . .X 



This unique feature of Middle College elicited mixed 'responses 
from students.^ About one-half liked it; another one-third did 
not enjoy it; arid, another one^fifth di-dn't care or had njixed 
feelings about House. The predominant positive asp^t' of , ' j 
House which students cited Wc.3 • the ^informai ^social process " and ^ 
close peer cTohesiveness which takes place thefe.- ("I think 

-it's a good idea ^ the social ^ects.") Negative reactions 
were most .often explained by 'the fact that there' was M.fetle to 

-do in House, or little to be ^alned^by the effort. (I don't 
even come to House because nothing goes on.'. If we had some- 
thing doing it might be ok... It's just for attendance.'-') 

Faculty ' O ," ' 

^ • ■ ' ^ '■ i/" * \ ; . 

Throughout the year/ tfeachers, while generally positive about - 
their teacher-counselor role.,» have felt • frustrated over its 
application 'to. the House structure. The predominant number ' 
of faculty responses suggest that -training and perhaps addi- 
tional time in Hojise ajce required to see this role achieve its 
full potential. ' • ' - , , * / ■ 

^The House aim of prompting in Students a sefnse of independence, 
cooperation and decision-making'led teachers to- interpret their 
House role in one of two basic ways: "teacher-counselor as. 
initiator" and "teacher-cou'nselor as facilitator*-"- Generally, 
the adoption of the' "initiator" style witnesses a- faculty member 
becoming more /iirective in House centered activities. The 
adoption o'f, the facilitator role sees -faculty as ^ess directive 
and more encouraging^ to students to conceive and /initiate activ- 
ities on their own. ' Midway "through the program, reseg^rch^showed 
that while there was somie success with the .facilitator model, 
■there was in general a more workable environment^ with the 
initiator model.-*" A ' / ' ' 

' \-- - / . ■ 

1. See discussion section on Middle College philosophy. 
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Independent Study 

Students 

.i ■ • . ~ 

Durings the year, work in ^the area of independent study, whej:her 
for remedial ox enrichment purposes, has been only iri develop- 
ing stages.- As will be mentioned below, high and medium aca- 
demic adhie vers did more. independent study work than did low 
achievers: i^hosfe from both groups, however, that did ele^t* such 
an option, tended to, enjoy it. ("I dbn'^tpind doing thafe, . 
i.e.,' make up, as long as -I pass. I- like it as long as you 
lea^rn.'") , - - • , 

Faculty - \ >' - ' ' " ^ 

Faculty i*nterviews pointed out that when independent study oj^tibhs 
>ere in fact chosen, the .decision to adopt^ this method of study - 
was largely made jointly % teacher' and student. • 

Awareness of ^Social Problem s • t 

0,. ' ' ^ ' ^ • ^ , 

St uden ts * ' 

III ■ * 

Upon - entering the program, students stressed an bareness of 
such 'social problems as thos^ of drugs, delinquency, ^crime and 
alcoh"blism. They cited these as ones which particularly 
affected youth. When interviewed later, student replies indi- 
cated that .th^jr had:- generally learned more about crime and 
urban society. while, in -Middle College. A series of questions 
on social issues found that more than one-half of student * 
responses indicated their knowledge of New York City had im- . , 
proved (compared to two-fifths who said it hadn't). One-third 
of the responses to .another question indicated that students 
felt that their knowledge of t;he U.S. had also improved (about 
one-half .said it hadh't). -Finally, about an equal number of 
responses to stiir'another question (approximately half the 
sample) demonstrated that students perceived gaining some know- 
ledge of foreign- countries while in . the Middle .progtam. 

Fa culty . ^ 

Th'- majority of faculty responses suggested an opinion among 
faculty tha€ Middle College had .festered in students a .greater 
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awareness* of ur.ban society.' There was li^-M*. i4. ' • • 



Attitude toward A cademic Suh-j i^nfo 



Students 



\ 

\ 



favorii».-^^ 1 na*in9,eidier what they considered to be theij; 
English, ^tL^aSro^'SiL^ce- Lursfs?! 



Faculty 



■■ When asked about academic areas, the DrGdomin^,'n^ p^^'i^ ^ — ~ ^ 
' , pohse was t-ha^- vt-i^^i ^ preaommant faculty res- 

' flexibn ii-v f 2 ^ , College allows a faculty menO^ec more * 
, flexibility to develop hisAer. own^curriculum ( " . vo^'r-e 

• . Ltlria'irtr^s^e^) 'Zj^'^^'^^ -^^^'^ ^^^PortL; ink ^ha\^' . 

in promoting curriculum L^^J:^^ ^^^^ . 

("S^is';LSr'l'mTrf traditionaAigh schools. ' " 

is qiite difJLenJ^ developing my own curriculum. The content . * 

is quite different from the traditional- high school.") ' ^ 

/ 

/ ' ' Attitude toward S^ lf-Evalu afcinir • 
Students 

• t 

<5evaluati^'°''jil''°''" the system of self- 

evaluation. The consensus was thaf students had a sianffi;=„* 
> voxce in determining their own grades and thaf teLheS Us^^Ld 

• J- § 

' o'^h^r^lltLes!''"''" asking .about awareness ^ 

i::els\°elo:f' °' achievement at differentiating performancT 
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("You get a chance to g^fc what. you think you deserve". "If 
you have a good point, .thej^'l^^isfeen. ") * 

♦ Faculty . ^ • • - . ' • - ' ^ ff 



The .vast majority of faculty agreed with the procedure *of 
student self-evaluation as part of tTiat which determines . 
grades. , ( "Cuinbei^ome though it is, I definitely appr6Ve ; . • 
There ha\):en't been rtariy cases where I differed,' with a student's • 
self-evaluation and as ofteri as not I had. a 'higher qpinion of 
.his work 1:^an he^did.") JEt is ' interesting to no^e that" in ' 
determining grades ' faculty empl^asized such criteria as attend- , 
ance, attitude and effort more than they did> actual, quality of ^ 
student'^ performance. * \ • 

Interface \ v \ * 

• """^^ ■ ' • \ . • ' 

students • ' \ ■ V 

Prior 'to entering the program, students foresaw academic (pro- 
motion- of learning) arid social (maturation) advantages accruing 
to themselves from interaction with' college students. Theyn 
also pefofeiyed Some dispdva^itages such as the problem of being 
the yoi^rigest and "bein^ looked down upon.." At midpoint ih .the 
.first year,;^about two-thirds of the students interviewed said 
..they'"enjoyed ipoin^ to school with college students ('for the 
social and psychological mentioned, above) , and approximately 
t^^e *same„proportibn regarded college ptudents as acquaintancesV 
Students felt, atrongly,_ howeve?, . that, they were disliked or 
re'sented by older students for 'being ';' troublemakers'-', "making 
-noise and being disorderly." = (They blame us for tearing up ' 
'the rooms." "They think we are 'a nuisance." '''They dort't «^ant 
us here.") ■ - 



'acuity 



/ 



As mentioned, faculty responsek on the _impact of colleg^ envXron**- • 
merit on younger studenj:s have generally- been on^ mixed' with • ^ 
poten,tial positive and negative^ effects (mos«Ly social and psy- 
chological),. With regard to \heit owtt* relations, faculty cited- 
cheir greatest source of interaction occurring through college services 



1. See college stu<(ent'.atti.J:udes belowV / 



or facilities such as college laboratoSries* Follow-up inter- v 
.views found a strong feeling an^jbny faculty, that- greater 
exchanges with college faculty are needed,' particularly with 
faculty members of their respective disciplines • \ At the "time , 
of the interviews, teacher responses with regard to the Middle 
, College's campus image 'echoed those of students ^n the sense 
that" facuijbyvfelt the coj^lege community dislike Middle College 
presence. Thfere, was a" note .of confidence^ however,, that in- 
creased communication with college people would promote under- 
standing of the Middle- College 's mission and thereby reduc^ 
concerns. (/'On the surfa'ce', (Middle College's) imjpact |s unr 
favorable. There ^s a lack of ' qommunication. The college still 
doesn't know why we are here. project that this image will 
change and the Middle College will become an accepted part of 
LaGuardia . "0 There^was also 'some feeling among Middle Coll^ege 
faculty that, as. one member coronented, the college was perhaps 
"intellectually ready but not emotionally (prepared) " for the. 
experienpe of adolescences on campus. 

Career Plans 

S tudents . • 

The career education component of Middle College received 
notablie emphasis during the planning, stages of the program y 
arm students listed .career education eIs one of three major ^ 
adKraht^ges' they "hoped to gain by attending Middle College* At* 
the' end of jtiinth grade, students cited technical fields (com- 
puter, photography, engineering, mechanics)^ semi-professional , 
areas (nursitig', meda<cal or dental* assistant) and secretarial 
services as 'those in whi^ch they were primarily interested. When 
askecj again,] nearly half of the responses expressed -uncertainty 
or 'need for further guidance about career choices, ("I have to 
find out about that - I am not sure.") Many were dpenly insure 
of their options, v the implications of different careers and of 
their own aptitudes and/or preference,s • Nevertheless^, one- 
third were interested in attending a *two-year college ' (none 
mentioned LaGuardia by name) and another one- third expressed 
interest in S four-year collegfe program. An equal number (one- 
third) felt that Middle College yas not presently (but would 
be) helping tjiem to achieve whatever their/present career aspir- 
ations were. ^ ("They are setting me* straight on what I really 
haye to do. They prepare you fpr college." or "Not this ye^r. 
They still have to^get organized^ Next year they v/ill.") 




*- Faculty * * ' ■ ' , 

^About one-half of the faculty .responses indicated that Middle. 
College was contributing to students career plans by promoting ^ 
a more, positive' attitude toward education and by suggesting 
that-attending college was now^ well, within the. realm of pos- 

/sibility. ("It has substantially increased the "number • of ,^ 
students who are now interested in going to ,college»") ThQ ; 
other one-half of^ the responses, either^indicated not knowing 
or that it was too earjy. to teLl of Middle College's effects- 
on student careers 



w appropriate Target Populatj.on 
Students * ^ 

Approximately tlitee times afi many students said that they 
wofild recommend Middle College to friends as^ would not* AboOt 
thirty percent perceived this .appropriate target population as ' 
th'bse students with academic difficulties! \ Another thirty, 
percent would recortfinend ^the program to students capable of 
assuming the responsibilities of freedom ("a kid with a lot • 
of will power, who isn't tempted to cut*" "Yoii can't come j 
in here jibin"; you got to be for ^ real* Twenty percent 
'Would not recommend Middle College, usually because they felt 
the program was too>/'*lenlent : " ' 

Faculty * • ' 

Teachers • remarks indicate a dominant viev/ of Middle College 
as a program for students of average aptitude but with a history 
of low achievemen^t. in traditional settings. There was some 
hesitan^ in faculty responses noted about Middle College's 
viability with populations v/l^ich h^id either .significantly, emo- 
tional problems og notably high achievers* . J ^ 

Recommended Chancres 
Students i * , , , 

The largest response - about^one-th^-rd of the, sample - suggested 
stricter disciplinary measures with regard to cut1:ing/ disorder- 
ly conduct a^d vandalism* ^ '("Stricter rules' to straighten up 



kids frbtp hanging out and making noise • . ♦ show that they 
^mean .b.usiness • • .") Twenty percent mentioned a need for 
more recreational spaces and activities. Another twenty per- 
qent had no opinion or insisted that Middle College pr\?gram' 
was fine as it is. ' ' * ♦ * ) 

Faculty . ^s . 

* < 

•Jhc two dominant themes from facult^j^ with regard to possible 
. changes were related to the areas of professional training 
and administration. Faculty cited the need for professional 
training, ^particularly in, the area of counseling. While con- 
fident as teachers, faculty felt the need to improve tHeir / 
counseling skills. Faculty domments with --regard to administra 
'tion emphasised the rieed for a tighter administrative support 
structure, ^e.g. publication of yearly calendars and clearer 
* articulation of policy 1 Such an brganization, the p*oint wks 
reasoned/ would provide' faculty with more ^ime to develop 
cuririculum and attend to student needs. ' ' x 
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II. A COMPARISON OF ATTITUDES OF HIGH ANP LOW ACHIEVING 
C ' n ^ ^^^^ STUDENTS '^ ! Z ^ 

1. How IS Middle College diffeyent' from a regular school ? ' 

Responses were somewhat spread. Nevertheless, , top, achievers % 
tended to emphasize ^ood relations with teachers and the 
relative freedoms of the program, e.g. the-priVileges. of 
smoking and fr^ tfime., High aphievers also emphasized the 
academic advantages of Middle College (college ct)urses and 
individual attention). Low achievers, while. citing favorable 
teacher relationships and greater privileges more heavily 
emphasized ^ "being treated like an aduLt"^ as a significant dif- 
ferfence^between Middle College arid a traditiohal high school 

2. Has^ the program's small size helped you 'to learh? 

Here the responses at all levels of achievement were evenly 
distributed with the strong majority answer: Ygs; 

3* Has the program *s college setting helped you to learn? 

W^l,ile the majority response was no^ more top achievers tha^n 
low achievers said it made little difference. Many of the low 
achievers that mentioned college setting was influential on 
learning added that the difference was more distinctly in 
social or psychological terms ("making .you grow up a little 
more," "making you feel important •"") 



4. Do you feer you can read better because of the program? 

The responses were roughly evenly distributed between yes and 
ho Answers with high and middle achievers responding in the 



For this study "the , field staff used the .first; quarter's 
v'grade performance to select out high, medium and low 
achievers. While the thematic chart in Appendix C includes 
d,ata on medium achievers, the follow selection is primarily 
contrasts performance levels below high (top) and low 
achieve2^s• 



negati\ie sligh'tly ,,more than low achievers. ' . ^ 

r 

. ' . ' • • ' . I 

5. Q Do you feel 'you- can write ^better because of. the program ? 

a ' * 

Higher achieverb me.ntioned their writing has improved by a 
small margin • ' Low achievers "felt it^hadn't. 



6. Do you fee-j. thatk vou aire better in mathematics because of 
tk.e program ? ' T"^ * / ' 

" High- achievej^s noted "yes;" the majbrity of low achievers res- 
ponded ?no." . .i^' ' • 

71 Do yog feel your knowledge" of New York City has increased ? 

Responses were about equally distributed among different achiev- 
ers • "ye«>" outwei^ed/*'no" for high and low performers* 

8. Do you feel your knov/ledge of the United States has ii^creased ? 

The general response was '^no" with top achievers nlore emphatic 
. than low achievers^,'--^ • 

9. Do you feel that your knowledge about other societies' has 
increased ? ' 

The responses among variou^^ achievers were roughly eveSnly dis- 
tributqd between "yes" and/ "no'. " ^ . , 

10. Do vou^ usually attend classes regularly ? 

11> Are you usually on /time for class ? * ^ * 

12. Do you thiiik school^should be stricter about cutting and 
lateness ? ^ • . ' , 

High achievers attend considerably more proraptli/ and regularly 
than do low achievers. 'In addition/ high achievers, to a 
larger degree than low achievers, tend to feel that students 
abuse the program's relatively "lenient" attendance policy and 
that the program should be stricter in this regard. (See also 
"Attendance " y.n 'Sectioh I of, these findings). High achievers 



tended to voice m^re impatience with the non-directed or "free 
c periods the program offered although tfie strongest opinions 
pro and con came from medium achievers • 
» * • 

1%. Do vou like evaluating voyr own performance? Does the 
teacher ^eed vour commenj^s ? 

Although there was a strong affirmati've response to this ques- 
tion, low achievers indi^cated enjoying the self-evaluation 
'process -more so than,.hig1i''^chievers who more often prefer an 
external evaluation,*^ . 

2Ai Do vou feel vour teachers' help vou when :vou need it ?' 

Vnly one response (from a. high achiever) responded no. 

* s ' ' * 

15, Wh at kind of thihors db vou do in House? Who de^des what 
activities should qo^bn there? Do you like the House 
concept ? ' ^ , 

On the^hole, more students enjoyed belonging to -a House than 
did not with low' achievers , tending to be more ppsitive. About 
half of the Responses cited specific* activities that Houses 
were engaged in (e.g. .trips, movies*^ games, decorating the 
room) . . 



16/ Ha ve vou done dnv independent study? If so^ what type ? 
Did vbM enjoy it ?' 

• • \/ ♦ . # 

About two-thirds of 'the r^MHponses reported doing some sort of 
independent work (e.g. book reports and projects) and enjoying 
it. The high ai)d medium ac^iievers were more positive about 
the experience. ^ *^ ^ 

N 

17-18. What is your 'favorite (least' favorite) class? V?hv? 

High achievers had more difficulty ^namipg a favorite class than 
4id low achievers. Nevertheless/ the majority 'cited social 
studies over English or mathematics or science classes. Poorer 
studisnts tended'to be more emphatic in their preference of ' 
social studies than did th^ higher achievers* 



19y20> What do vou plan to do after cj^raduating from Middle 

Colleqe? Is Middle College halpina vou to achieve vour 
goals ? • ' , t 

High achi'evers voiced uncertainty more ofi^n than, did lower 
achievers. Nevertheless^ as mentioned in Section approxi-j 
mately two-thirds of the responses indicated' Si desire' to . . I 
attend college. High achievers were evenly divided in their 
choice of two and four-year colleges r middle achievers tehded 
to^prefer a four-year college; ajrid Iw achievers Expressed, 
preference for a two-year college. The majority of Responses- 
that found Middle College helpful in preparing for a career^ 
,wi.th middle level achievers the, most .positive* and, high 
^^chievers the most negative about the help Middle College 
provided. ' ^ - ^ - 



21-23. Do vou like going to school with college students ? 
Have vou, met any college students since arriving ? 
Have college students conveyed their sentiments- to 
you about Middle Colle^ge ? 



Replies indicated that low achievers were bpth more sociable 
with college students and tended to be more posi't4v6 about 
their college student relationships^ than did high achievers. 

24. Would you recommend the Middle College to you3f^th-grade 
' friends ?.> Why or why not ? ' ' ^ 

Tl{e^substantial major said "yes" with low achievers notably 
more positive than high achievers whose principle respbnse 
was "maybe*" , ^ . 



25. What ty pe of students are ^ appropriate for Middle College ? 

On this question the responses were evenly divided with equal 
nunibers of high and loW achievers recommending Middle* College 
to the interesting combination of students who (a) have acai- 
demic difficulties or (b) wer^e responsible and mature students 
who have an interest in learning. * ' 



4 



^ ' - , 

. '* ' ^ • . • ^ ■ 

' 26., What, changes would you- li^^ to see . in •• the program? 

Low achievers tended to suggest that; no change or lAore frejs - 
time activities take place while high and middle achievers' 
tended to recommend tighter scheduling ^and stricter policies 
with respect to such things as cutting and misbehaviqrr^- 

t ' ■ • • ■ ' • 
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IIX. COLLEGE STUDENT ATTITUDES TOWARD MIDDLE COLLEGE ; ' t 

A SAMPLE 

During Winter quarter, field workers interviev?ed a small sample 
Qf college students (23) to gain insight into their, pe'rceptions 
and attitudes toward Middle College. When asked what they 
kn^w of Middle Coll'^ge^ the maj-ority college s^tudent response 
"was that they knew little about the program other than ^seeing 
its students around campus. 'Most of those who could name any 
facts dbout 'Middle College knew only that -it was ^ program for , 
high school Students. 'A small huiriber^ however^ did know^of at 
lea^.one of the program '^s goals. j • ^ 

When asked how they "fel^t about haying Middle College students 

on campus/' about half of the responses indicated that they 

"didji't mind," while another .ten percent added that the younger , . 

students were welcome provided that they conducted themselve^ 

in a mature manner. To wit: "I dpn^t mind their being here 

so long as they are not rowdy, and vandalizing the place; or 

"If they could somehow select only those mature enough, it 

would be all right." • • " ] 

, After listing Middle College's goals to tho^e who were unaware of thera, 
_field workers asked what the college students impression Of these 
aims were. About one-half of the responses ekpresseci no opinion '* 
wlxile the majority which did find the goals desirable (*"It*s a 
fine idea to give them exposure beforehand so they will have a 
bets^er chance when they enter college.") 
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IV. MIDDLE COLLEGE'S REMEDIAL FUNCTION; AN.4lIALYSIS 

s. ' * ^ . 

As mentioned, ^the' Middle College remedial effort is a function 
of several program components:- ' Middl% College's small size 
and college setting, a component geared to offer students 
individualized attention and to motiv^ate student interest in 
learning; basic skill instruction, desigjfied to develop communi- 
cation and computational skills; and academic' and personal 
counseling, aimed especial]^ at helping students to develop 
the interpersoQgl skills of cooperation, leadership and decision- 
making. 



, . Program Size and Setting 

■Size .• ,v ' ' . ' • 

. . " ' *■ ■ * 

V 

Interview and observation data indicate that the Middle College's 
size is the program's strongest remedial component. Both students 
an'd faculty refer to' size when describing* desirable aspects of 
the program including closer relationships and the ability to 
meet student n^eds. To a significant degree, size has accomplished 
its aim of helping teachers to provide individualized attention."^ 

1 ♦ 

Setting 

While student responses indicate little awareness of .the effects 
of college environment on learning (they see the college setting 
more in terms of desirable social or psychological effects) , 
student responses do indicate a significant desire to attend 
college. n Teachers point put that this desire appears to be a 
growing ohe among students and is^ to a* reasonable degree^ the 
result the program's college environment. There appears^ 
then, to be some correlation of "setting and motivation associated 
with the program albeit a less clear one than that of size with 
individuali-zed attention. 

f 

Counseling 

Counseling in Middle College occur;3 on two levels - individual 
and group. While Middle College's counseling efforts on an' 
individual basis, did appear to be promoting interpersonal skills. 



1. See Appendix B for remedial components and .their respective 
, aims^. 
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particularly those of cooperation and dbcision making, the*^ 
program's efforts at group, counseling are only developing • 
During the year, individual counseling took place in a numijer , 
of circumstances including student adviseiuenfc on self-evalua- 
tion and grades, scheduling, attendance, cutting and personal * 
matters. These sessions often were ones where teacher-counsel- 
ors encouraged students toveither coope'rate . in -a process 
(self-evaluation, attendance and cutting) or to make their 
decisions in a* methodical manner ^grading, scheduling and ' 
personal affairs) • By midpoint in the year, the re*^ were large^r 
numbers of students who felt more comfortable with the self- . 
evaluation, grading and personal decision-making. On an ' ' 
individual level, 'then, the counseling component has made ^ 
progress in the afr/^a' developing interpersonal skills. " 

Group counselihg Cor the promotion of in-^erpersonal skills , 
^in groups), has been less notable than that which has *taken, 
place on an individual level. The principal forums wh^pe 
group counseling took place were in , House or in special group 
counseling sessions. The\ focus of House -is an Activity which', 
theoretically, the^group itself designs and implements. [ 
House potentially is, therefore > a forum for prompting leader- 
ship, cooperation and decision-making skills. The special,' 
counseling sessions, on the other, hand, provide a block of; 
time where the gro^up may examine a variety^ social^ phenomena 
including values and group -tiphavior as well as decision-making.' ^ 
During much of the first year. House activities felT shor^: of 
their potential both because qf a philosophical difemma , 
teacher-counselors shared over their roles and because of^ a 
need for professional staff development in the area of group 
counseling itself. ' ^ * • i ' 

J 

The philosophical dilemma centered on the issue of how djirect-. 
ive teachers should be in House activities which, according 
to Middle College philosophy, are ^o emanate as much as jpos- 
sible from student designs and initiative. It was the lack 
of training 'to cope with issues such as t)iis that tended to 
hinder teachers in both House and group counseling sessions 
and the participants recognize a need for improvement in this 
area. 

■■ ■ ■ • / ■ 



^Basic Skill Instruction / 

. . • - , \ . . [. ^ 

The aim of the basic skill remedial component is to foster 
an increased facility in students' communication and compu- , 
tational ^ki^ls. Middle College' attempted to do so by 
infusing basic skilX instruction iji alL academic areas* * 
The plan called for .minimal use of separated basic skill in- 
struction in classes arid reading, writing and mathematics 
laboratories. 

The emphasis ajid. effectiveness of basic skill instructioi\, 
as implementedv- appoared to rank behind the si,ze, setting 
and Counseling remedial components. In "stating this, how- ^ 
ever> it is important: to take into accoun^^ the efforts that 
were made arid the information that has gattxered on the 
student populatiori^s remedial -difficulties* 

Observation data indicates that Jb^^chers were generally aware 
of their duty tb teach remediat^ori in class other than' in 
basic English or Mathematics •> With few exceptions, howevey, 
the teadhers* Efforts, for the most part, wer^ less than con^ 
sis4:ent ones;, often with a lack of continuity| in approach, 
(Fbr example^ a teacher one day may stress, th^e need for stu- 
dents to kee|5 a list of vpfcabul^iry words they have learned * 
but then not mention the list again forborne time)* '^ 

A few facts seem worthy of comraen^^ The most consistent' effort 
at imbuing non-remedial classes with basic skill .iristruction ^ 
occurred in a §ocial studies class where the instructor regular- 
ly included structured i^mprehension and Vocabulary sessions 
into the class materials On the whole., teachers pron\oted com- 
munication skills - oral readihg (decodihg) , vocabulary more 
than they did computational skills ♦ With .few exceptions there 
was also less emphasis on writing than reading. Although career 
exploratory classes were only a fraction of Middle College 
classes,' their substance seemed to particularly lend itse^J^f 
the infusion of both communication and computational skills'* 



\. This may be largely related to the fact that thfere were 
more English than Mathematics faculty teaching in areas 



outside t^eir subject areas, 



\ 

\ 
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The following information on student remedial difficulties" emerged 
from, the field data: 

■ ■ ' >^ < ■ 

Behavioral Difficulties / 

1 . • Iiistehing; • * 

2» Note-taking; ' V": / 

3'* Following di-rfections;^ ' ' . ' . 

4. Attending class prepared with notebooks, peiidils .and other 
necessary materials ' ' — 

• These appear to be tlie rbot of inany of the following difficulties: 

• Conmiunication Skills 

A. Reading , * ' - 

1. Word recognition? ' 

•2 . Pronunciation; ^ - * 

' 3 . Comprehension! 

B. Writing* * • 

1* Subject-verb aigreement? , 

^* , 2. Sentence fragments; 

3* Run-ons; 

.4. Distinguishing homonyms; 

5. Paragraph deve'loptnent; , ' 

6. Use of apostrophes 

. Sneaking 

1. Subject verb agreement 

'2. Substitution of "x" for "s" sounds 

* ' >. 

Computational Skills . * ^ ' 

1. Addition (particularly keeping column^ straight) 

2. subtraction (particularly with zerp>) 

3. multijfe^^tion "^'^ • ^ . 

4. ^ '»di vision I 

5. , fractions. Iparticularly* equating fractions with 

p^centages) . , , 

'6.^ decipiai points"- * % ' ' / 

7 . Reading and writing number^ into words 
8* . Reading symbols (word jproblems and map reading) 
. . . / ' . • ' ' ' . 



1- A conversation with one English teacher emphasized how milch more 
difficulty- students have with writing words than sounding tliem. 
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V. CLASSROOM DYNAMICS 

* ^ 4 " ■ " ■ 

\ ' ' ■ • 

Participant observer da tgy found. the following patterns in 
Middle College classrooms: ' 

Instructional Methods w ' . 

Task oriented instruction (e.g. written exercises, games, 
question* and answer. and role playing) gained the student this 
population's attention more- than did other methods. 

Written exercises and openly comEietitive learning situations 
(among classroom groups, or individuals) had a particular moti- 
vational influence on student participation. 

Students frequently asked for and, in mos,t cases, received 
individual attention from their teacher. 

• Independent study, while less than fully explored ^nd hampered 
by scheduling problems, seems to have been a. relatively in- 
effective substitute for the classroom for the average Middle 
College student. While a number of Middle College students! 
did do and enjoy some independent work, their reactions indi- ' 
cated that for most, this experience would perhaps pfcove more 
worthwhile after they developed analytic skills which are often 
associated with, p lass room experiences. ■ . ] 

Individualized instruction, involving diagnostic sessions "■ ' 

gnd/or testing followed- by individually prescribed courses - - 

of studies was Cised little in the' program. 

Many students appeared to be strongly audio-visually oriented 
and responded enthusiastically to films and other audio/visual 
aids. ♦ 

Many students also appearefd' to be manually oriented' and favor-.' 
ably responded to "such activities as map drawing and model 
"making. / 

I 

Students consistently wished to know that for which they were 
responsible both in general (e.g. what course material was,- 
important) and in a specific sense (e.g. when should they take 
notes.) ' . . ' ■ 



f ' 
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students^ in geheral, ha^ frequent difficulty doing homework * 
assignm'ents and handing them in onetime. 

Ppers had a no.table influence on each others learning when 
working in competitive team oridnted activities • 

Incentives and Rewards 

Teachers moi^ widely used verbal compliment as an incentive 
to individuals to continue their efforts;^ an ihcentjLve to 
which students favorably responded. ^ ^ . * 

The second most widely-used incenti've was tliat employing a 
folder or public chart' of student 'progress. This method, 
^while not as widespread as verbal compliment, elicited more 
dramatic student concern fpr their work, especially at self- 
evaluation times. The presence of public charts received a 
more sustained response, especially when such public display 
^indicated progress ^toward an award to also be bestowed 
publicly • * ' ' ' ' 

A third incentive to learn was that of .presenting material 
whi'ch appealed ^ student interest .(e.g. factual rather than 
abstract 'material aboiat crime, other cultures and careers) . 

/ ^ ■ 

A fourth most Widely used 'incent}.ve was that o!£ suggesting 
that the material under examination was one> vmi^ch students 
ma^ be tested "on. While not used frfequently, it appeared 
to be a powerful tooMfor capturing student attention. 

Failure Management - ^ / 

'* * « ^ 

The predominant teacher response to incorrect styden-t work 
was to redefine or re-word the task until the student- under- 
stood where he/she had made a mistake. A mathematics or 
science teachet, for example, might slow down orrerword an 
explanation ^ or an English or" social studies -teacher in res- 
ponse to a reply indicating some misunderstanding of tHe ^ 
material, might ask students to explain in their own. words 
the meaning of a word, sentence or paragraphs * ' 

Students who became confuted often managed their misunder- 
standings by becoming* frustrated and giving up. if not immedi 
ately. attended to, students at this jpoint would often leave 



' • . <f . ' » . •, ■ ■ 

the room, or in .a last effort to 'gain the teacher's atttention, 
would announce their intentions to do so." 

•' ' • ' ^ ■ / > ' ' 

Teachers generally managed moments of student failure symi)a- 
theticall'y and rarely became opeply annoyed ^ ' 

* . ' ■ 

Classroom Discipline 

The two major instances which necessitated classroom discipline 
were disorderly conduct (e.g. talking', smoking,' eating or 
reading newspapers in classroom) and students arriving late 
or leaving class early. It is interesting to note that teach- 
ers appearedfmore consistent in addressing the problems of. ^ 
disorderly classroorti behavior thzin they were of lateness or 
early departure. With regard to disorderly conduct, teachers 
most frequently dealt with problems of this sort "by chiding 
or reprimanding students. ("if you're not paying attention, 
.I'd. like you to take another' seat", or "eating is' not allowed 
in class and.^he matter is dropped.") Seldom did teacher " - 
either ignore ^disorder.ly behavior or, on the other hand; 
threaten to use j^jiitive measures (dismissal,-' lowering one's 
grade or calling a student's parents). With regard to student 
lateness or early departures from class*, the observer data 
•indicates ^hat-. teachers tended to address 'instances such as ' 
these about half of the time."^ 



1. See discussion on- Middle College philosophy in Section VIJ 
Some faculty point out that counseling on attendance is 
best done privately and out of public" view. 

? 
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VI. LaGUARDIA COLLEGE - MIDDLE COLLEGE INTERFACE 



There werg four predominant types of interaction between Middle 
College and the LaGuardia College communities: adrainistratiye, 
faculty;, classroom and informal student interaction. The , 
administrative interface was extensive* Middle College's 
director participated in many college-wide functions and 're- 
ported Middle College developments to a Middle College Advisory 
committee which includes several college administrators; In * 
addition, college administratprs were frequently present at 
Middle College meetings and assemblies and have lent the pro- 
gram significant 'public support* /' . • 

I ' 



The interaction between Middle Colle'g^ and college teaching 
faculty,^ however, has been less noteworthy* While Middle 
College teachers have/ for the most part, enjoyed some contact 
with college faculty, such contact^ has, f;:om the viewpoint of 
Middle College teachers, been limited and focused on sch'e'dul-'* 
ing or other administrative matter^^* Middle College faculty 
would find it more desirable to ihcirease communication with 
colleagues in the respective divisions*' ' 

Ties between college divisions ar^ci Middle College, while per- 
haps a subject of debate, is however, not necessarily a sign 
of college's faculty indifference to Middle ' College For thfe 
most part, college, faculty who taught Middle College students 
report that they would consider teaching them again and approxi- 
mately forty college professors responded to a Middle College 
"query seeking information on potential college-level work for 
the younger students* 



College classep for Middle College students have been of two 
types: those in wllich Middle College students represent the 
majority and those where they are not. In the former 'case. 
Middle College student behavi'or tends to take on a chajracter- 
istic similar to that of a Middle College class. When in the 
minority position in college classes, however, Middle College 
students tend to become less assertive* The presence of older 
students, challenging course requirements and different material 
and teadhing styles all seem to account for this altered be- 
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havior pattern*" It is interesting that when Middle College 
students are in the majority, college faculty seek greater 
communication v^jith the program and tend to point out problems 
they ehcounter |in "adjusting" their s.tyles to ^ younger 
population • ' - . 

During the second quarter. Middle College began to "screen" 
students before allowing them to enter college courses. 
Field data from classes where these selected students parti- 
cipated found that, with minor exceptions., €he professors 
did not publicly distinguis/h Middle College from college stu- 
dents and professors ' reports indicate that, the selected stu- 
* dents fitted in well with college work and students • Prof^s-' 
sors commented thdt Mi^ddle College students appeared to be a 
bit less motivated and conscientious about homework ox labora- 
tory assignments than did college students • 

' Midway through the first year,-^ the informal interaction bet- 
ween Middle College and College populations had not been r 
extensive* An early are na^ for student interaction had been 

'th'e Great Hall where common interest in spoirts facilities 
and games attracted both populations. With* that area closed 
for construction, public student interface became more diffuse* 
As-;mentioned earlier, low achievers tended to have more 
college acquaintances" than high- achievers. Other sources 
of interaction were internships established for Middle College 
students in the college and a big brother/sister program, 
^he effectiveness of which need to be mo're fully e;xplored* 



0 
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VII. DISCUSSION ; 

Our research discussions primarily centered' on three areas: 
Middle College Remedial Philosophy? Instruction and Research 
Methodology • • ^ 

iiiddle College Remedial Philosophy 
* . » ^ • •* 

The Middle College Plan stressed that the program promote • 
freedom arid responsibili,ty fqr^s-tudents • During the. first 
year, faculty spent hours^^^rterpreting the degree of freedom ^ 
and responsibility a remedial population might appropriately ^ 
assume. At the onset the program "intentionally took on a 
liberal interpretation of student freedoms and responsibilities • 
Arguments for doing so noted, aYnong other things, that punitive 
school environmentj^ had already proven ineffective with stu- 
dents. It was also suggested that, as an experiment, it was 
Middle College's* mission to learn whether of hot a liberal 
setting - one which extends to younger students responsibilities 
in attendance, .conduct, curriculum development and grading 
could achieve iitjproved results. Finally, and, perhaps most 
importantly, there was the argument that helping students to 
achieve a sense of freedom and responsibility was, in psychos- 
social sense, essential for the remedial process. Accordingly,^ 
Middle College, taking advantage of its small size, stressed 
counseling over basic skill instruction itself to accomplish 
remediation. * . ^ 

ISiis remedial approach challenged faculty and students,. 
Faculty members frequently asked just how much direction they 
may provide and yet remain consistent with the Plan as inter- 
preted • Indeed, dilemmas such as this led to one remark dub- 
bing Middle Cc^lege as "an alternative high school for teachers. 
Students, on the other hand, while appreciating the freedoms, 
often h^ difficulty assuming responsibilities. 'Thiey were 
accustomed, as one Director's Report noted, to compulsory 
education, and now they are being asked to participate in an 
education process which essentially was voluntary* 



1.. See Fillmore K. Peltz, Middle College Progress Report , 
August, 1974 ~ October^ 1974. Mimeographed, page 4. 
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A year's Research suggests two coimnents on this point • First 
of all, it might be useful to cpnsider whether or not a stu- 
dent's full assumption of freedom and. responsibility is a 
longer, term goal of Middle College and/ as such, an accomplish- 
ment that may come into fruition in other than the first year 

. of the program* It may in fact be a bit -too ambitious for a 
student 'population to reverse ten year traits during its ini^ 

^ tial year at Middle College. As one student remarked, "Most 
students come to the Middle College with the habit of cutting 
and failure. It's hard for them to adjust to responsibility.*' 

The second point emphasizes something. that Middle College seems 
to 'have already noted. This point is that the psycho-social 
remedial model has a complimentary relationship with basic 
skill. instruction itself. The reason for this relationshrp 
seems to esjsentially lie in the fact that there are often ,for- • 
gotten properties . of basic skill instruction which are funda- 
mental to acl^ieving the' sense of freedom and responsibility 
promoted by psycho-social remedial approach. *Phese properties 
include such cognitive and behavioral skills as, listening, note- 
taking and following directions - skills whiclj/perhaps neither 
enthusiasts for «psycho-social nor basic skill models amply 
stress. * i 



Instruction 



Comments on task oriented and ilndividualized instruction are 
in order. With regard to task oriented instruction, it was 
found that students fav:orably responded to this method whether 
it was' in the form of written exercises, games, role playing 
or question and answer techniques. Hiis form of instruction 
seems to appeal to students not only because it provided an 
intellectual focus, but also because it tends to keep One 
occupied in activity, a state in which many energetic adoles- 
cents seem to feel most comfortable. In this connection it 
may be useful to note that research suggests that' long run 
remedial success tejids to rely on cognitive achievement .J^ 
Task orientation, ^with its potential for cognitive development, 
also has the benefit of quieting an active class,. While this 



See for example, Joseph 0. Loretan and Shelby Umans-, 
Teaching the Disadvantaged; New Curriculum Approaches , 
New York: Teachen^ College Press, 1966. 7: 
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later effect is useful, it should be ^of ohly secondary import- 
ance to teachers Who should continue to stress the former use, 
attempting where possible, to move frop, the .concrete to the 
^ conceptual framework* ^ - 

Individualized instruction, on the other hand, in professional 
useage, implies that the teacher has carefully diagnosed stu- 
dent, needs in an area and prescribed an individualized course 
^f study. Field workers found that while Middle College 



'employed a significant degree of individualized "attention, " 
the pro;gram's efforts in individualized instruction were only 
seminal* If Middle College continues its heterogenous ability 
grouping' (scholarly work suggests that it should), it will 
need to more work in this area to insure learning from stu- 
dents at dll per^ormarice levels.^ 

The distinction between individualized attention and instruc- 
tion should not suggest that attending to students is less 
than an essential element in a remedial program such as 
Middle College. Indeed, individualizjed attention, in student 
opinion, x^s found significantly lacking in junior high school 
and is, from their viewpoint, a major advantage of Middle 
College. 



Research Methodology 

# 

Finally, there are four observations which can be made with 
regard to research methodology. First, the factr^at*the par- 
tjLcipant observer staff was present in the program prior ^to 
the arrival of faculty and students seemed to minimize any 



1,,^ A number of studies indicate that ability grouping while 
not hindering achievers does, impede the progrej^s of low 
achievers*. See Walter Borg, "Ability Grouping in the 
/- Public. Sqhdols, " Journal of Experimental Education^ Vol. 

34, No. 1, 1^65? Lawrence Marascuilo and M. McSweeney, 
""•Teaching and Minority Students" in .Urban gducation , June/ 
' 1972 and M. Goldberg, H. Passow and^ J, Justman, rn#'Ef- 
fects of Ability Grouping , Teachers College Press (New 
York: 19.66) . 
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discomfort that participants may^^have encountered had observers 
begun worK^at a lat& date. Secondly, the desire by the staff 
for frequent feedback' from observerst was notable. Observers 
were continually asked to share 'their observations with staff - 
petitions which observers were l^esitant to comply with until 
confident in ^^heir conclusions • Thirdly, the fact that there 
were two professional observers who worked relatively independ- 
ent from one another seemed to minimize any personal observa- 
tional biases each may have had. Finally, the fact that the 
research strategy called for the fij^ing of observational cate- 
gories ^hly after a notable period of field work had been com- 
pleted seemed to help the observers establish a sense of 
priority to their work consonant with that of the program's 
jparticipants themselvesv ^ 
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APPENDIX, A ■ » 

I • ■ . ■ 

* CODING SCHEME 

Instru'ctional Methods. Materials, and Contents 

1. Teacher/counselor (T.C.) -solicits understanding from class 
by question and answer method or by giving an explanation. 

2. T.C. g4.ves individual instruction in class (e.g., T.C. sits 
next to student to help him; T.C^. calls student-^ to his desk 

to help him) . 
#' 

#3. T.C. gives individualized instruction <iutside class. 

\ 

4. T.C. uses programmed instruction. \^ 

5. T.C. recognizes learning differences by jgiving an individual 
student additional or more challenging work when class assign 
m^ent seems too easy for him; students request such recog-^ 
notion (see also failure, management) . • ^^''♦"^'"^ 

6. T.C. uses games, role playing. 

7. T.C. uses te^t as a diagnostic tool (e.g; tells class that 
test is to help T.C. to understand student's progress rather 
than for evaluation) . 



8. T.C. divides class into groups for instruction^ 

9. T^bv gives written exercises to be completed in class or out 
of civass as homework. 

10. T.C. gives student project , (e.g. term paper) as inclependent 
' work . . 

11. T.C. gives basic skills instruction separately or in other 
contexts (e .g. computational or communications skills in 
social studies) . 

12. -/Student seeks help from T.C. in class, out of class. 

13. Student' tolors s^.udent in class, out of class. 

14. Students willingly participate in class or do work assigned^. 

15. T.C. uses outside resource people. 

16. T.C. uses audio-visual aids, radio, T.V. etc. 

17. Other (e.g^ trips; class projects). 



Categories indicate reaction as v/ell as action. 



Codxn^ Scheme — P. 2 ^, 

Incentives and Reyards as J4otivatinq Devices ' 

18^ T.C. verbally compli^ments student on correct or partially 
correct answer.. - " 

19. T.C. uses tests, quizzes or grades as incentive. 

20. T.C. or Middle College offers reward fpr coimnendable effort 
^ ' or performance. 

• . «' 

21. T.C. presents challenging or interesting materials to class. 

22. T.C. has students acc^ulat^ credits or keep a folder or a 
public chart of individual achievement to indicate progress. 

23. T.C. allows those who have completed work to leave early. \) 

,-24. T.C. has 'student sign a contract acknowledging coursej s 

objectives^^y^ading system and me^^hods- 

25. Other. ^ ' ' 

Failure Management / 

'26. T.C. manages failure sympathetically, giving encouragement 
(e.g. "I know you can do it") . <, 

27. T.C. manages failure with annoyance, scolding student (e.g. ' 
"You should know this") . ' 

28. T.C. redefine^ or simplifies task for individual or class 
to help student (s) work through theproblem. 

• • 

29. Student manages failure by voluntarily trying again. 

30. Student manages failure by giving up. \ 

31. .Other. 

Counseling Patterns (Personal, Atademic or Career ) 

'^Ll. 'jy.Cp counsels student on attendance^ lat^ess, cutting or 
assumption of cftie's responsibility. 

L2. T.C. counseljs student on home or family matters. 




L3. T.C. counsels student on academic matters, including scheduling, 
grades, class performance etc. * 

1/4. T.C. counsels parents on student's personal and academic perform- 
ance* ' . ♦ T • 



Coding Scheme— ^P. 3 * / I* 

: ; ■ / : . . 

L5. T.C. encourages individual student and 9lass decision-makiirg. 

i ■ '/ : 

L6. ■ Guidance Counselor, Director, or Assistant Director counsels 
on all of the,^bove. 

L7, Guidance Counselor counsels stude/ts on careers or "copings- 
skills" (e.g. how to apply for ^job., take a test, etc. 

L8i T.C. facilitates- or, initiates/ 'house activity (e.g^ speakers, ^ 
fi^s, etc.) .y ' /■ ■■* ■ 

L9. Guidance Cap'nselor adjudicates counseling dilemmas between 
students and. T.C." , ' I 

LIO. Middle College and College students' reactions to peer counseling. 
Lll. Teachejc and student evaluation process. - , 

Discipline in the Classroom . ' - . 

- * ' ' ' ' ■ ■ 

. , ♦ • 

.L12. T.C. ignores talking pr disorderly behavior. 

L13. T.C. verbal^ly disapproves of student behavior (e.g. chides,. ^ 
reprimands) . 

L14. T.C. uses or threatens to use punitive measuires (e.g. dismissal, 
lowering grade, calling parents) . " " 

L15. Students ask other students to stop or reprimand othpr students 
' for lateness, , disorderly conduct, ' etc . 

L16. T.C. responds to late -arrival* or early departure (e.g. iq- 
noring, chiding, welcoming) . *■ ' 

L17. T.C. behavior in the face of fetudent hostility to pr'ogram 
to teacher, or to other students. ' 

L.19 Other ^ « 

LaGuardia Coireqe-Middle College Interface 

Bl* College Adminisi:ration* s public support of Middl? College 

program (e.g. College officials participate in Middle College 
functions—orientation, special events, faculty meetings, etc.; 
^ College officials encourage College community to participate 
in Middle College program) . 



B2. 'College professors* reactions to Middle College students in 
# . Class (e.g. professor makes no distinction among stuqlents in 

FR?r fro^> P;^°^^^^°^/"tinguishes Middle College students publicly 

. from College students; professor uses different tee^ch^ng 

' ' •f' H'&- n 



Coding Schebe — P4 

" methods or materials' for Middle College students; professor's 
opinion of , Middle College students). ' 

B3. Middle. College-CtJllege faculty interaction (e'.g. Middle College 
faculty or administration takes initia'tive in -creating a' 
liaison with College faculty; College faculty takes initiative 
^ in creating such liaison; Middle College apd College faculties 
collaborate over curriculum or program planning, inc3jUding 
career education; faculties share facilities) . ' ' 

B4* Middle College-College* students ' Jpformal interaction. (evg. 

reactions in. the presence of each other at informal gathering 
places, such as cafeteria, iounge, rest rooms^, game rooms, 
hallways? College students* reactions io. the infusion of 
Middle Colleg^ students on the campus.).. 

B5* Middle College-College students' formal interaction le.g* . 
College s^u(tents* reaction to/Middle x:ollege students — 
indifferent, cordial, condescending, outg;g)ing; Middle College ^ 
students' J^ehavior in College classes — quiet, participating 
maintaining separate idqjitity, outgoing; Middle College stu- 
dents' reaction to college level material, instruction, and 
content) • " ^ • * 

B6. "Alternative school for teachers'*; Other ^ 

f 

B7. Quotable quptes* - . ■ 

B8* Space and facilities* 

Location of Observation \ 

R20. House ^ " , 

Ri9* English class ^ * • ' 

R18. Math class . ^ 

R17 SociaJ. studies class 
'R16 ^ "Science class 
R15 Spanish class 
R14 'College class 
R13 * Staff meeting ' , , 

R12 Lab (^reading, writing, *math, chemistry) « 

Rll Other - ^ 
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APPENDIX C 



:J 



CODING DATA: FREQUENCY OF THEMES ' 

I. STUDENTS (N=30)^ 

■ Med. 

Achievers 



■ Hi< 
Achievers 



kow is the M-.C. different . 
from a regular high school ? 

a. * Better relations with 

teachers^ more free- 
'^oms & privileges ^ more 
lenient>^ discipline 8 

More adult treatment ♦ 2 

c. Academic advantages- ' 
(college work? indi- 
vidual attention) ' 5 

d. Smaller size 2 

^e. Too much freedom 2ind 

vandalism , . 0 

It's no different from 

other schools 0 

g. Social advantages - 

friends 1 

h* Don^ t Ichowv ^ * 2 

Has the small si^e riiade a ' 
difference ? 

a* :yes 6 

b. No . " •* 2 
Don't know; it depends 2 



'6 
2 

1 

i 



0 
0 



7 
2 
1 



Low 
Achievers 



6 
4 

0 
0 



1 
0 



8 

3 > 
1 



Total 



20 
8 

6 

.3 

.3. 



2 
2 



21 
' 4 



These charts represent thematic or content analysis. As such their 
totals do not always correspond with the actual "nuriVber of respondents. 
Analysis recorded o'ne thfeme per person per subject. ^' . 

There were students selected in each category according to their grade 
performance in the first quarter. 
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High Med , * Low 

Achievers Achievers Achievers Total 



3. I^s the college setting : 
made a difference? 

a- No 7 

b. Psycho-Social 
Advantages ( e • g • 
"mpi?e self control" 

"feel more impottant") 2 

^ V c» . I Don't know? it depends 2 

d. ' Yes 1 

4. .Improvement in basic skills 

A. Reading* 

^ a.. No , ^ 5 

J b. 'Yes 2 

c. bon't know; maybe * 3 
Writing 

• a. Yes * 6 
b. No . 1 
G. Don't know; maybe 2 

C. Math \ 

a. Yes ^ ,7 

* b. Don't knov;? maybe 3 

. cr . No V 1 . 



3 
1 



4 . 
6 

2 . 

.3 
5 
2 

7 
2 
1 



5' 
4 
3 



6 
4 

0 



5 
0 

'3 

3 
4 



18 



10 
7 

5 



15 
12 
5 

■I.'-' 
13 

11 

4 

17 
8 
6 

V 
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\ 

\ ^- - 

5» ImprovementB in social awairaness 

-i ■ • ' . 

X. ^Knowledge of the city 

a. * Yes t 

b. * No 

c. 'Don*t know; maybe 
Knowledge of* the country 
av Yes 

* ♦ 
b. No ' ^ * 



High 
Ach> 



Medv Low 
Ach^ Ach. 



c* Don't know; 



^^; rna^^bg 



C. Knowledge of the world 

a. * Yes 

b. No- 

. c. Don't know; maybe 
* 

6'. Attendance 

A, Attend regularly ^ 
a* Yes . * ^ 

b. No . 

c. Sometimes . • ' 

B. Usually on time 

• ''a. Yes ' " . . ./ 

' b . S.ometdmes 



Total 
/ 



) 



C. No 



6 


. 5 


6 • 


17 


3 


5 


4 












3 


.0 


0 


3 


sX 


3 


4 


' 10 




\ 5 y 


3 


14 




\ 2 




' 8 


3 


4 


5 


12 


3 


6. 


4 P 


1 Q 


4 


^ 0 


1 


5 










* 




\ 




9 


8- 


2 . 




0^ 




6 


D 


1 




0 


4 

• 


6 


6 


L 


13 


3 


4 


2 


9 


1 


0 


1 


2 
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f\ ■• , . High 

K - ' . - , . AcM» 

Shpuld attendance policy be stricter? 

i 

. . a . Yes • . 5 

b. A little, ,lbut not too much 2 

rNo • • ^ 2 

D. Do you feel there ?s too jnuch 
' free time? 

a. I like the free time. ) 1 

hi I don't like the free time ^ 3 

7/ Do y6u> ^ke self-evaluation ? 

a . . Yes 6 
tt. No • - 4y 

8^ Are teachers usually helpful ? 

a* Yes 8 
^ b. Np ^ • . 1 

9. What do you- do in>House ? 

• < - . . * 

a. Organized activities Ctrips, 
movies, games, ^decorating 

, room) ^ 6 

b. Non-organized activities 
(take attendance, informal . 
conversation, read newspapers) 1 

c. No't^much, nothing * - 3 

9(a) Do you like the House idea ? 

a. Yes * 4\ 

b. No 4 \ 

c. Mixed feelings 2 

10. " Have you ever done independent ' 

woi3c at Micfdle Collifege? Whkt sort ? 
( Yes , homework ( repoiits , projects , . 

•journal, research 7 

Yes,, make-up work 1 

Other ^ ^ . s 1 

No " 1 • 
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10 (a) React Idna to Academic Procyram 

Independent study (reports^ 
projects^ &inake-up work) 

a. Enjoy it 

b# ^ Do not like it 

^ m 

c. Mixed feelings 
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High Med. Low 

Ach. Ach, Ach, Tbtal 



Favorite class 



a. Don't know? all the same 




2 


' 2 


9 


• i 

p. Social studxes / 


2 




5 ' 


8 


c* Math 


1 


3 


0 , 


4 


d» English 


. 1 


. 2. 


1 . 


4 


e. Biology 


0 . 


• 1 ■ 


1 




*f. Spanish 


0 


1 


0 


1 


Least favorite class 






- - 




a. Don't know; all the same 




3 


2 . 


9 


Math : ' 


2 


I 


5 


8 


c. English 


1 


3 


2 


6 


d* Social -studies 


« 

4 


0' 


0 


4 


e* Biology 


1 


1 


1 


3 


f, Spanish \ 


1 


0 


0 


1 


g. Chemistry 


1 


0 . 


0 


1 


Future plans < 

\^ 

a* Unclear 


• 








5 


6 


2 


13 


b. ^ a^-year college 


3 


2 


6 


11 


c* 4-year college 




•5 - 


2. 


10 


d, A trade, e*g* mechanics 


2 


3 


3 


8 


c* Bum around for a while 


• 

0 


1 


3 


4 


f. Nursing 


2 


0 


2 


4 


g* Law 


1 


2 ^ 


0 


■ 3. 

> 


h . Medicine 


. ' 1 


i 


0 ' 


2 



FRir 
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lla • Is M^C^ helping voii to a chieve your 
goals? 

a* Yes ^ * 

h. Don't know 

c» No 

12 • Interface 

A* Do you like going to school with 
College students? - ^ 

a. Yes ^ ^ . 
No difference 

c. ^No 

B» Have you met any College students^ ^ 

ai Yes 
' .h. No 

C, Perception of College students' 
* * attitudes towards M»C. 

l\ a ^ They- ^oh • t like us . ' ^ 

b. Don't know; no contact 
c* Some like us, some don't 

d- 'They think M^C* is all right 

e. They envy us 

f . They blame us for everything, - 
rightfully or wrongly 



-7- 



\ 



Hi^h 
Ach. 



Med. LoV 
Ach. Ach. 



13, 



15, 



What changes would. you like to see in 
M.C.? ■ 



Total 



appropriate for? 










a* Those with academic difficulties 

♦ 


2 


3 


3 


8 


Those who really want to learn? 
responsible, mature students 


3 


2 


3 


8 


c. Truants and .those who have been 

in trouble ' ^ 


1 


2 


1 


4 


d. .Everybody 

* 


X 


2 


1 


4 


14. Would vou recononend M.C. to friends? 










• a. Yes 


3 


6 


8 


17 


b. Don't know; maybe 


6 


1 


0? 


7 ' 


c. No , 


. 1 


3 


2 


6 



a« 



d. 
e< 
f. 



Stricter discipline with respect to 
cutting, miisbehavior, -vandalism 

Tighter schedule - all classes in a 
row so we can get out earlier 

A place to go and things to do -during 
free time; a Touncje, gym, sports clubs 

Nothing - its fine as is 

> 

More' college work 

* 

A ' chance to work 



0 
1 
0, 
1 



4 
1 
1 
1 



2 
4 
1 
0 



6 
6 
2 
2 
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' II TEACHERS (N«10) 
Frequency ^of oyhemes 

Remediation 

A. Principal remedial difficulties; ' 

a. 'Language sTcills - comprehension,, vocabt^lary* 
drganization of i^eas - , 

b* Study ski](.ls: following instructions, 
structuring one's own time, work 
discipline,, note-taking, outlining, using 
the library, attention span, listening 

^ Comp^utationaU skills - addition, subtraction, 

multiplication, division, decimals, ^measure- 
ment, fra.ctions, symbols • ^ 

Everything 

B. Who pre^dribes remedial help? ' 

a. ^Subject teacher 

b. The reading specialist or the administration 

C* Are you integrating remediation into subject areas? 

a. Yes - structured comprehension, oral reading, 
< vocabulary , fractions following directions , etc . 

b« No - only incidentally 

Impact of size 

Yes, in varying degrees more personal; knowing students 
by name makes them^ feel we care; teachers and counsel- 
ors are accessible 
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Impatft of College Setting / 

a. Positive Impact (antkcipatory 6ociali;sation, greater 
academic and personal freedom) / 

b. Negative Impact (negative peer inf licences, too much 
freedom, short of facilities) 

c. No or Irttle impact 



Differences between H.C. and traditional high school 

/ •* 

Curricultim ^ / 

a. Different content - "Who Am I," comp. sulture; 
urban problems 

b. Greater freedom to develop your own curriculum 

c. Content level is lower • 

. * ^ 
-Discipline 

a* Relaxed, personal relationship between students and 
teachers make it easier to handle discipline problems 

b, . There are no deans or punitive authorities 
^c* We have no more problems than g traditional 

high school • j ^ 

d. It's much worse here 

e. It's much better here 

Relations with Students 

a. Much closer involvement with students; more informal/ 

friendlier relations 
b* No difference - my style hasn't changed - 

Relations with other faculty and* administration 

^' ^ 

a. More coiranunicatiCJn^ more iolleagial, friehdlier, 

more cooperative 
b» Too much bureaucracy and red tape, not enpugh 

communication with ^administration 

c. Not enough authority is exercised . ^ 
d» They are not innovative enough 



^E. Teacher-Counselor Role ' , 

a. It's much more viable for both students and 
teachers » ' ' * ^ 

b. Favorable, but may be too difficult? not enough 
time? more training needed 

^ c. It's not different - every good teacher is a 
I? * counselor 

Achievements of M;C^ 
A*. Student Goals 

a. More positive attitude towards education an.d 
more interest in going to college 

'b. More positive self-image • ^ 

Students' Awareness of* Urbarj^ and National Society- 

a^ Greater awareness- (particularly urban)^ 

b. No increments in awareness compared to tradi- 
tional high school 

c. Moderate increase in awareness 

Other Successes ♦ . ^ 

^ a. Closer, friendlier, more pleasant relation- 
ships"; warm atmosphere ' ^ 

b. Acfademic improvement, retention, attendance 

c. More positive attitudes towards themselves, 
school and learning - • ^ 

D. Other. Themes ^ 

a. More career education ^ 
^h.- Too. early to tell of achievements 



Interface with College 

A. Amount of interaction ^ 

a* Notable in some areas 
b. Moderate 
c* Poor 



B. \Type of Interaction ' - , 

a. % Facilities and clubs 

^ i>. With faculty in^ same .discipline or department 
(mostly for administrative or committed work) 
c. Guest speakers, house' volunteers/ etc 

C^- Attitude towards further interaction ^ , ' 

• ' a* Greater ampunt of interaction needed' ' 

(particularly more academic intera^ction^ 
i.e., with faculty in same depairtments) 

b. More resources and facilities, including 
college courses should be madd available- 

c. * M.C. teachers wish recognition as adjunct 
college faculty 

Perceived attitude of 'Cdllege ^ " ^ 

a. Unfavorable - lack of communication, misunder- 
standing, 'dislike for M.C, tendency ^ to view ^ 

'-M.C. as parasitic . , s ^ 

b. ^ College is perceived as anguished by realities 
of urban hi'gh^ school ^ 

c. ^ith better communication, it could improve 

d. Favorable -they are helpful 



Appropriate Target Population 

. h. Average aptitude,, low achievement' -x 

b. Students t\irned off by t^raditiorial schools; 
students with emotional or disciplinary ^ 
problems; students who lack direction 

c. We can't handle sever^' emotional problems and 
, students who lack direction 

d. Any student could benefit 

e. Let's settle on one target group - we can't 
be all things for all people , * 

Students' Influence on Scheduling • 

a. ' * Low 

b. .Mox^e than in other schools ' \| 

c. 'Need for more "organized student^ input 



9* Attendance PollcY 



a. What we need, is not mora penalties, but 

*\ unatnbiguous policy, 'counseling, development 
of self-discxpline, parental involvement, 
positive mptivatipn. Not necessarily stricter, 

b. . Should *be stricter^ with more penalties' « 



Id. Decision Making > 

A. Course content and method 

a. Teacher largely responsible 

B. Independent Study 

a. Teachers and students 

b. * Administration 

\ c. Was not significant to mention 

t , 

11 • Grading System 

A. Do you approye^ of grading system? 

a* I approve of self evaluation 

, b. I approve of EhS«G-P--I system, it's as \ ^ 
good as any 

c* I would prefer nuiuierical or A-B-C-D-F grades 

d. It's the process that counts 

' : e. I approve with reservations 

fi I'd prefer P/P . 

B. Criteria^ for grading . , 

a* Attendance and compltstion of assignm^ts 

b. Everything \ 

c. Effort and .attitude 

d. Quality of work 



\ 
\ 




a» More emphasis* on teacherg* morale, training,^ 
cbllegial. relations, cormnuhication, equality 
with administration 

More supportive structure with respect to 

students and staff work 

c, Mbr^ flexibility and innovativeness 
d* More career education 
e» More interdisciplinary instruction 
f . More college involvement and better relations^- 
with, college* 

g» More student input 

' ' </ 1 * * 

!?• What les sons should be applied elsewhere ? 
a*' Size*. 

b» More interaction between teachers and students 




1 to 1 




/ 
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Ill COimSGE STUDENTS •.(N=23) 



Thematic Chart 



^ Knowledge of M,C, 



a. Don*t know anything about M.C. 

b. Named' one or more "goalsy e.g. early 
remediation 



19 



Opinion about Programs Goals 

'3. No opinion; not sure ' , 11^ 
b* Good idea - approve of early remediation 

and opportunil^ to grow up ' ' 6- 

c. Good idea if students can behave 2 

<a. Should not be here 3 



Opinion about 'M.C Program* s Presence on Campus 



a. Dori.'t mind, "they do;n*t bother me". 

b. No opinion 

c. Don't mind if students behave 

d. Should not be here 



11 
5 
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STUDENT INTERVIEW GUIDE 



i-. Do you think the Middle Colleg'e is different from a regular high 

■ school? .In what ways? . ^ . /. 

2. Do you think that being irv a small schopl has helped you to learn? How? 

■ 3. Do you think that being on a college campus has helped .you to leajrn? How^^: 

4. Do you feel that you'^an read better than when you came here? 

5. Do you feel that you can write better than when you came here? 
6.. Do you feel that you can do math better than when you came here? 

7. Do you feel that you know more about New York City than when you came 
here? Give examples. 

8. Do you feel that you khow more about the United States than when you 
came hfeire? Give examples. 

9. Do you. feel that you know more about other societies or other people. 
" than when you came here? Give examples. 

10. Do you usually go to all your, classes regularly? 

9 ' 



\ 

V 



11. Are you usually on time? ^ ; 
12 • ^Do you think the school should be stricter on cutting and lateness? 



P,2 - student interview 



ir ' ^ • 

13. Do you like e.valuating yciir own performance?- Does the teacher . 
usually pay attention to what you think of your own work? 

14. • Do you, f^el that youac teachers help you when you need it? 



15.''^ What kind. of things do you do in your house? "Who decides what kind 
of activities should- go on? Do you like the activities that go on .in 
your house? Do'^you like the idea of belonging tp a house? 



i 



/ 



16. ./^as your teacher ever had you work on something by Yourself, outside 
the^^'classroom? ('e.g. a project, tutoring etc) . If so, wWs it to make 
,u^,work or for some other^ purpose? How do you like independent work 
/^compared with classroom work? * ^ ' 



' 17. What is your favorite class? Why? 



18* What is your le^st favorite class? Why? 

' . r 

19. »What do you plan to do after you graduate from the Midd!}^ College? 
Do you plan to go on to college? What db you^plan to study? Do you 
plan to look for a job? What kind? /\ 

■t^ ' ' ' y - ' 

20. Do you think the- Middle College is helping you to achieve your 
goals? How? " . 



'p.3 *- student interview. 



21. Do you like going 



to school with college students? 



22, Save you 



met any college students since you came here 



^2-— Have-they-eve-r-sa-i-d-anytho. 



about the Middle ' college? (e 



What i-s their opinion* of the Middle College?) 



24. would you recommend the Middle College to ^our 9th-grade frier^s 
Why or why not? 



25. IS there anything in the Middle College you would like see 
changed next year? 



THANK YOUl 



ERIC 
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live " • " - •! - •'■"•( • ~ »- « * • • • ' - 

fr'-;-**: ■ ^' ' ' " ' f> '' . ^' ■ ' 

f/:- ■ . TEACHER-COUNSELOR INTERVIEW GUIDE' 

i * * * . • . ' 

!• What do you think are some of the principal remedial difficulties 

of students in your area of competence? 

. 2. Who .decides the amount and type of remediation a student is to receive? 



3. In those classes that you taught which were not specifically in^ 
tended to be remedial, did you consciously offer basic skills instruction? 
If yes, what was the type of basic skili instruction that you offered? 



^ 4* Do you feel the Middle College's size. has of itself been an incentive 
for students .^o learn? • ^ 



5. Do you feel the Middle College's setting (on a college campus) been 
an. incentive for students to learn? 



6. How is your ^experience in the Middle College different from teaching 

.in a traditional high school with regard to: 

a. Curriculum (course offerings, content of t;eaching) ? , 
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P;2 - Teach6r-counselor interview 
Student di0<2iprine? . 

. ^ J 



Relations with students? 



d» Relations with colleagues and administration? 



In How does the teacher-counselor role differ from the traditional 
teacher role? Ho^ do you feel about this role? 



■ . I. 

p. 3 - teacher-counselor interview 



'6. What' impact, if any do you think the Middle College has bad' on 
the future college- and/or career goals of students? Do you think the • 
'M-.C. has been helpful them in accomplishing their goals? 



9. What impact, if any, do you thi^ik that the M.C. has had on creating 
an awareness in students of their urban and national socj.ety? 



10. How extensive- has been your interaction with College faculty and/or^ \ 
activities? What have been the Results, if ^ny. of this interaction? 



/ 



11. would you like to see greater or leisser interaction? If greatet, 
in what' areas? 



ERIC ' 
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- €eacher-counselor interview 



12. How, if at all-, do you . think th^ M.C. has influenced the campus 
climate? 



13. In your opinion, ^what type of students would benefit' most from the 
M.C. experience. What type of students. are least likely to benefit? 
(try to be specific — e.g., students who need remedial help, students 
who are academically ready for advanced work, students with discipline 
problems?) 



14. In reality, how much influence do students have in determining 
their schedules? How much influence do you think they should have? 



15. Do you think there should be more stringent penalties with regard 
to absenteeism, lateness and cutting? If yes, what type of penalties? 



6^ 
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teacher-counselor interview 



16» Who makes the .decisions about the contents of the courses that ^ 
you teach? About your teaching methods? About the materials you use? 
(i.e. how mucji influence do students, teacher and administration have 
on these decisions) 



17. Who makes the decision as to v/hether a student may pursue independent 
study, whether for make~-up or for advanced wori>. v^.^^w te/.cher. ^guidance 
.counselor, student, or administration),. 



18. Do you approve of the idea of student self-evaluation for grading 
purpqses? How much weight does the student *s solf-evaluation carry in^ 
determining his final grade? \ * . * 



19. Has the E~G-S~P~3f grading system met with your satisfaction? 



20. What criteria do you commonly use to )determine a student's performance? 
(e.g. attendance, test grades, participation, effort, homewo?:k) 

r 

21. . Is there anything you would like if o .see done differently in the 
Middle College next year? 



22. Are there any aspects of the M.C. you. would like to see implemented 
by other high schools? ^ 
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INTERVIEW GUIDE - COLLEGE STUDENTS 
J'ANUARY, 1975 



& 

DATE > 1. 

PLftC E 

SEX: Male ./ 7 Female ■/ 7 

CLASS: Freshman A T , Sophomore /~/ 

1. What do you know, if anything,' about the Middle College 
program here at LaGuardia?- (Do you know what it is trying to 
accomplish?) - , ^ " . 



2. (If students seem to be acquainted with goals ask the fol-- ^ 
lowing question. If not, go on to Question 3). Do you think 
the program is a good idea? If so, why? If- not, ^hy not? 



-2- 

« • 

3, How do'you feel about having 'the Middle College students 
. here on campus? (Do you mind th^ir beying here?) 



'4 'If itudent didn't have a clear view bf the Middle College 
gials, explain them, stressing: (1) facilitation of maturation 
process, (-2) earlier remediation and preparation for college worK,, 
^ (3) .career education. Then asTc if student has an opinion of the - , 
pr6gram. , ^ 



UNiVERSiry OF CAUF . • 
lOS ANGELES 



OCT 2 4 1975. 

CLEARINGHOUSE FOR 
JUNIOR COUEGtS 
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